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Speech Training 


GLENN R. CAPP 


In Army Schools Baylor University 


Our good editor wrote me recently: ‘‘How about a contribution 
for the Forensic on how the air corps used speech teachers to defeat 
the Germans and the Japs.’’ That would make a splendid topie for 
research when and if the facts are made available. Since there is not 
adequate time for such research before this issue goes to press, I am 
going to use the debater’s prerogative 
and limit the subject to a narrow divi- 
sion of the broader subject. I propose 
to relate briefly my own experience 
with speech in the air corps and at- 
tempt to draw a few conclusions from 
the program as I saw it. 

My army life consisted of a contin- 
uous shifting about from station to 
station within the limits of the United 
States. During the three years, seven 
months, and 16 days in which I served 
Uncle Sam, I was stationed at nine dif- 
ferent air fields for from six weeks to 
sixteen months at a station. Besides 
these so-called permanent stations I 
had a traveling assignment for about 
a year during which time I was never 
at one post for more than three weeks. GLENN R. CAPP 
Being in the division of training on all 
these assignments. I had a good opportunity to observe air corps train- 
ing within the United States. One thing that impressed me forcibly 
on these travels was the frequency with which I came into contact 
with some phase of speech training. 

My first assignment was as a civilian instructor in a large mechanics 
school in the Technical Training Command. In these early stages of 
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the war instructors were the immediate need. This particular station, 
and others like it, had many recent graduates from the mechanics 
school who were assigned to instruction. Unfortunately, only a few 
were former teachers. They were a group with an adequate knowl- 
edge of their subject, but were totally lacking in training as teachers. 
Consequently, several men were called in to get up a teachers training 
program. Among the courses taught was one in public speaking. The 
instructors in charge of the teacher training school found it necessary 
to set up the school almost overnight. Then we had to limit the time 
for each class to an incredibly short number of hours per class. Origi- 
nally only 10 hours were allotted to the public speaking course. Lat- 
er it was extended to 20 hours. The purpose off the course was ‘‘to 
increase the efficiency of classroom instruction by improving public 
speaking ability.’’ The means was by lectures by the instructor and 
short speeches by the student followed by brief criticisms. 


Besides allotting about 5 minutes each period for voice drills, we 
attempted to devote at least half of each class period to short speeches 
and criticisms. Although the time given to this course was inade- 
quate, I did feel that we were able to accomplish some improvement 
in classroom presentation especially in the twenty-hour course. 

While at this mechanics school, I received my commission in the 
air corps and was directed to proceed to an Officers Training School 
in Florida. To my surprise one of the first courses offered here was 
in public speaking. The theme of the course was that ‘‘speech is 
easy’’ in ten simple lessons. The instructor was a graduate of one 
of the ‘‘learn-to-speak-effectively-overnight’’ schools. Speech” was 
reduced to a few simple formulas which, if learned, supposedly would 
make one an accomplished public speaker. I thought the course 
proved quite effectively that speech is not easy even when taken in 
small doses. 


Upon reporting to my first permanent station after graduation from 
Officers Training School, my first assignment was to set up a teacher- 
training course for ground school instructors with emphasis on pub- 
lic speaking. The course closely paralleled the one drawn up for the 
mechanics school with adaptations for the different type of training. 
Unfortunately, the course again was allotted only 10 hours. The men 
taught were more experienced teachers than the former group and 
the course served somewhat as a review for them. 


Some time later I was sent to a Central Instructors’ School to learn 
to teach navigation, instruments and other technical courses. Again 
one of the first courses offered was in teacher training, and public 
speaking played a prominent part in this course. The instructor, on 
leave from Northwestern University speech school, was exceptionally 
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well qualified. An opportunity was given for individual training 
outside the classroom period for those who needed it most. The course 
was well organized and each man received expert criticism. The only 
unfortunate interlude in the course was when another public speaking 
formula expert was invited in for three or four hours of instruction. 
The formula was forgotten as soon as the regular instructor returned 
and, in my opinion, rightly so. 

After returning to my permanent station to teach navigation and 
instruments, it was only a short while until I again found myself in 
speech work. The home station received a telegram from headquar- 
ters ordering that I proceed to the Voice Communications Laboratory 
at Waco, Texas, for a period of two weeks and then to the Eastern 
Flying Training Command to establish a course in Voice Communica- 
tions on an experimental basis. This new program was one of the 
most interesting and intelligently arranged courses of study with 
which I have been associated. The purpose of the course was to im- 
prove intelligibility in the use of the aircrafts radio and interphone 
systems. The men who drew up the course of study were experts in 
the field of speech, psychology and related subjects and carefully 
experimented with the course, thus eliminating all the guess-work 
of what the course accomplished. The course of study was taught 
by the use of all the radio and interphone equipment used in an air- 
craft. The equipment in the classroom was so arranged as to simu- 
late the actual noise and static conditions encountered in an aircraft 
in flight. Numerous exercises were drawn up to stress those factors 
necessary to improve intelligibility such as volume, rate, distinctness, 
and patterns of speech. - By the use of this plan it was remarkable 
how much was accomplished in improving intelligibility in a short 
course of from six to ten hours. 


My first assignment in this program was to set the course up in 
one of the thre stations chosen for an experimental test. After 
some three months the air corps established the course in its various 
divisions of training. For almost a year after its adoption I traveled 
from station to station with a mobile training unit, teaching short 
courses for all the flying instructors. 


Toward the end of the summer of 1945 this program closed down 
and thus ended my army experience with speech. For over three 
years I had been directly associated with speech work, either as stu- 
dent or instructor. 

To give this article some justification for being, I shall draw a 
few conclusions from my observations of air corps speech training 
and attempt to make some recommendations. 

1. The army considered speech vastly important. Perhaps my 
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own experience was extreme, but there was hardly an army school 
which did not include some type of speech training in its curriculum. 
As students and instructors of speech we should be justly proud. We 
should be encouraged to redouble our efforts for speech work. Inac- 
tive forensic programs should be resumed. We should experiment 
with new forms of speech activities and attempt to improve our pro- 
grams. Departments of speech should be enlarged and improved. 
State departments of education should be made to realize the import- 
ance of speech training for elementary and secondary schools. Our 
keynote should be: ‘‘ All change does not mean improvement but im- 
provement is impossible without change.’’ Let us take a liberal atti- 
tude toward our forensic work and attempt to improve it as we en- 
large our programs. 


2. There is need for a permanent planning organization for speech. 


My army experience impressed me with the importance of a carefully 
planned program for speech training. Several of the programs with 
which I came in contact were so hurriedly drawn up that they did 
not appear to have much purpose. On the other hand, the careful 
and thorough planning of the whole communications laboratory re- 
quired so much time that the need for the course was almost past be- 
fore the program was put into full effect. Perhaps a permanent 
committee of the National Association of Teachers of Speech or some 
other organization for studying programs for speech during periods 
of national emergency would be in order. 

3. Public speaking cannot be reduced to a few simple formulas. 
The army seemed to adopt all short cuts and formulas for simplifying 
speech. The result: much wasted effort. As teachers of speech we 
should not attempt to simplify speech training. There are no short 
cuts to accomplishments in any useful field of endeavor—certainly 
not speech. Effective public speaking consists of having something 
worthwhile to say and in being able to say it effectively. Acquir- 
ing something worthwhile to say is a life-long process in the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, and the training of the mental faculties. In addi- 
tion there must be careful planning and research for each separate 
speech. “ Learning to speak effectively requires careful practice un- 
der the guidance of a trained instructor. Let us not fall into line 
with those who claim that effectiveness in speech can be had by some 
sort of magic formula. 

4. Speech training to be effective requires time. The army had 
short courses in speech because it had no alternative. I did feel that 
the various schools claimed too much could be acquired in these short 
courses. Actually very little was accomplished in many instances. 

Continued on page 71 
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Debate Training Paul Hughes, an alumnus of the 


Oklahoma Eta chapter, East Central 
State Teachers at Ada, is Pi Kappa 
e pe Delta’s most successful novelist. It has 
taken a long time to persuade him to 
contribute the following article. Al- 


Paul Hughes though he enthusiastically recommends 


forensics as excellent preparation and 
training in the writing of historical 


4 
Become War Ss novels, his modesty makes him hesitant 


to write about himself. It was onl 
his loyalty to an organization whic 


7 
Outstanding served him during his student days 


which caused him to interrupt his pro- 
fessional work long enough to contrib- 


Historical Novelist ute the following article.—Editor. 


There are a good many respects in which a novelist can use the 
skill of a debater ; and the first of these is to talk himself into work- 
ing. That in itself requires almost unlimited quantities of the art 
of persuasion, beautiful and just. 


It’s a privilege to concede that my argumentative experience enabled 
me to win the struggle with my own lethargy. It’s a pleasure to re- 
eall how much fun and excitement we 
had at the tournaments. It becomes 
painful only when I remember how long 
ago it was: the Lexington national in 
1934, for instance, and the Houston 
event in 1936 (I still intend to send 
those towels back to the Rice Hotel). 


Thereafter, for several years, my prin- 
cipal use of the syllogism and reductio 
ad absurdum was to persuade reluctant 
newspaper editors and radio station 
managers to take me on. And I dis- 
covered that the rules of logic were uni- 
versal, for my arguments were equally 
effective—or ineffective—in Oklahoma, 
Colorado, Arizona, or points west. 
But the real test of debating (as 
taught at East Central State College, 
Ada, Oklahoma) came in late December, PAUL HUGHES 
1941, when I thought of how satisfying 
it would be to have a book published. 
It’s a pleasure to dream about writing; it’s a thrill to have written; 
but there are some very bothersome practical difficulties in between. 


One of the principal obstacles to my own work was that I wanted 
to write about Russia, and I had never been there. The German 
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armies had just suffered their first defeat of the war, at Rostov, and 
I believed the event was worthwhile as the framework for a piece of 
fiction. 

The obvious answer to this was research. And, having probed 
through reference libraries in years past for data on such matters as 
unemployment insurance, chain stores, and world disarmament’ (by 
the way, what ever happened to that?), | grabbed a few notebooks 
and headed for the tall shelves. 

Concurrentlly, I was outlining the plot schemes for the characters 
I had invented to fill the book. When I finally began composition, 
the whole body of material had been pretty well reduced to a sys- 
tem. Each chapter was outlined on one page of my journal; on one 
side was a condensation of what all my characters would do in the 
chapter; on the other was a summary of the military events of the 
period in question, plus whatever factual information I needed. 

The job took eight months, including revision and rewrite. (Writ- 
ing novels is the only form of voluntary slavery.) The final result 
was Retreat from Rostov, which was published by Random House 
in the fall of 1943. 


Its critical reception convinced me that all book reviewers are also 
debaters, for their judgments ranged all the way from ‘‘a magnifi- 
cent epic’’ to ‘‘dull, boring and stupid.’’ But it did all right for a 


first novel, and it won the 1944 fiction award of the Friends of 
American Writers. 

I am very easily encouraged, and before the ink was quite dry, 
I had begun a second work, this one about the war in China. I de- 
cided to locate it in Changsha, a city symbolic of the whole Sino- 
Japanese conflict. During the war, it was captured by the Japanese 
five times and recaptured by the Chinese five times, being burned in 
every exchange. 

Notebook in hand—a somewhat larger notebook this time, and a 
somewhat more calloused hand—I secreted myself once more among 
the atlases, encyclopedias, and directories. I also managed to get 
some valuable assistance from an American doctor who had spent 
several years in Changsha. And in outlining the plot, I used the 
same system as on the first book. 

The second novel, under the title Challenge at Changsha was 
brought out by MacMillan last November, and at the moment ap- 
pears to be doing all right in the bookstores. And I am particularly 
proud of one tribute to the accuracy of the research: two copies of 
the book are now in libraries in the city of Changsha, and as far as 
I know, the inhabitants have lodged no complaints. 

My present plan is to complete my coverage of the war with three 
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more novels. One, now in the Underwood mill, concerns the British- 
Italian segments, centering on the conquest by Montgomery’s army 
of Catalina in Sicily. The fourth will be an attempt to concentrate 
into one volume the American war effort. And the fifth, if my argu- 
ments remain strong enough to keep myself at the desk, will try to 
bring together all the scattered skeins of a whole world at war. 

I am often asked—and many times in a most unfriendly fashion— 
why I, being an Okie by birth and an Arizonan by adoption, should 
choose to write about Russia and China. The answer is a simple one 
which I think every debater knows already: the world is one place, 
the laws of life are the same everywhere, and all human beings are in 
the same pilotless boat. There are no quaint people in the world. 
And there is no mystery but ignorance. 

If I understand John Doe, as, praise God, I think I do, then I 
also understand Peter Terenski and Ho Lung. International diffi- 
culties are often attributed to the impossibility of understanding other 
nations; actually, they stem from our misguided belief that there is 
something bizarre that needs understanding. 

The path of Plato and Pythagoras has been a long one, but it still 
seems the only direction. Two and two still make four, and a man is 
stilla man. A college man trying to make a concise and logical re- 
buttal with calm temper and common sense remains a symbol of the 
world to come. 


Speech Training In Army Schools 


Continued from page 68 


Public speaking requires an acquisition of skills. It is a doing as well 
as a knowing activity. These new skills cannot be acquired in 10 or 
15 easy lessons, nor can they be perfected in a semester’s course. Let 
us beware of extravagant claims for a single course. Speech training 
should be extended throughout the four years of undergraduate study. 

5. The effectiveness of speech training is dependent largely upon 
the instructor. Never was I made so conscious of the fact before, 
‘*that the instructor makes the course.’’ His attitude toward speech 
makes a great difference. The average person is intelligent enough 
to realize that he cannot be made into an effective public speaker in 
a few evenings even if the course is started and concluded with a large 
testimonial banquet downtown at the leading hotel. As teachers of 
speech, let us do some self evaluation. Do we have a wholesome atti- 
tude toward speech? Are we fully qualified through training and 
experience to teach speech? 
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Wars Are 
Also Fought 
With Words 


‘*Wars are also fought with words,’’ wrote Lt. Col. Max Myers of 
the United States Army. ‘‘That was one of the first things we 
learned in those hectic days which immediately followed Pearl Har- 
bor. We tackled the job of teaching an army of Americans how to 
be soldiers. They did not speak in military language—they didn’t 
even think in it. Our instruction had to go over the first time. The 
man who failed to master the course would not get an F. His fam- 
ily would get a Gold Star. 

*‘T used my speech training more in those months than ever be- 
fore. I had to teach the functioning of light machine guns to ex- 
auto mechanics in terms of the workings of a Ford engine. I tried to 
make the ex-clerk see that supply requisitions were similar to orders 
to Montgomery Ward. 

‘* At South Dakota State, where I served an apprenticeship in for- 
ensics, Prof. George McCarty had a word for it—motivation. It 
seemed to work when I applied it to military instruction. 

‘*When we went into action, I discovered that I was only trying 
to put winning extempore speeches across miles of jungle telephone 
wires—concise, factual speeches about Jap supply columns just wait- 
ing for our bombers—twenty-five word messages that would convince 
some one at Corps Headquarters that we needed 2,000 maps now— 
words and more words. Then I would have twenty minutes to ex- 
plain our next objective at beaches, about hills, roads, people, climate, 
defenses. The subject matter had to register with the audience and 
it had to be presented accurately. The final exams were conducted 
with landing crafts and tanks. Those who didn’t make it often got 
white crosses. 

**T found, after the trials and hazards of practice speeches with 
a typical State College forensic squad, that nothing distracted me— 
not even Jap snipers. 

‘*The most important test of my forensic training lies ahead. It 
will come when, on my return home, I attempt to convince my little 
daughter that this old, white-bearded military relic really belongs 
around the house. I get stage fright thinking of that contest.’’ 

In his student days Colonel Myers represented South Dakota State 
in both debate and extempore at the 1936 National Convention in 
Houston. He recently returned from Okinawa, Hokkaido, and points 
east. 
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‘*Words have always played a very important part in my work. 
Words are my work, and always have been since I left South Dakota 
State. It was the training and experience I gained in forensic com- 
petition there which enabled me to earn a living as a college instructor 
in Farm Economies. The lessons ‘‘Prof. Mac’’ hammered home con- 
cerning careful organization of subject matter, clarity of meaning, 
conciseness, emphasis on the major points, and accuracy of state- 
ments, aided me through a tough graduate school. Then came the 
war—and a forceful invitation to join our armed forces.”’ 


PKD’s In The 
Headlines 


‘‘Why did Winston Churchill pick little Westminster College in 
Missouri for his only scheduled public address during his vacation 
in the United States?’’ This was the question which greeted the an- 
nouncement that he would make his one address in Fulton, Missouri. 

But those who knew President Franc 
L. MeCluer were not surprised. They 
knew the explanation was in his ener- 
getic personality. Ever since his student 
days which ended in 1913, he had been 
doing unusual things. As a debater and 
orator at Westminster, he gave evidence 
that there would be news when he was 
around, 

As soon as England’s great war-time 
prime minister announced his plan to 
spend a vacation in this country, Presi- 
dent McCluer decided to have him speak 
at Westminster. Through proper chan- 
nels, he took up the matter through his 
fellow Missourian, President Truman. 

Before other institutions or organiza- 
tions got into action, the official an- 
nouncement was given to the press. FRANC L. McCLUER 

‘**Bullett,’’ as Westminster’s popular President Westminster College 
president used to be known to his 
friends, twice represented his alma mater in oratory and sev- 
eral times in debate. One of his colleagues wrote of him, ‘‘ His vo- 
cabulary was extraordinary, his talent for forensic unusual, the poly- 
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syllables gushing from his five-feet-three-inch frame with the ardor of 
a mountain stream.’’ 

When he returned to Westminster as a faculty member, he was in- 
strumental in having the Missouri Alpha chapter established there. 
Later, after he was made president, he wrote, ‘‘Of late years West- 
minster has made an enviable reputation in the forensic field. Our 
debaters have met students from foreign countries, and our boys have 
gone abroad. As a student I was interested in debate, as a teacher 
I was one of the two faculty advisers to the team. As president, my 
interest, of course, will be undiminished.”’ 

President McCluer’s picture appeared in the education section of 
Time for February 11, with an article about his work at Westmin- 
ster. Life published a series of pictures showing him appearing with 
President Truman and Mr. Churchill. He was shown conferring an 
honorary degree upon the former prime minister. There were articles 
and pictures of him in hundreds of other magazines and newspapers. 


* * * 


One of the most controversial issues before Congress is the strike 
control bill sponsored by South Dakota’s Representative Francis H. 
Case. 

Congressman Case was a member of the South Dakota Alpha chap- 
ter at Wesleyan University. In 1916 he won the National Peace Ora- 
torical contest. He won three degrees in Pi Kappa Delta and held 
the orders of debate, oratory, and instruction. 

Congressman Case has always said that his forensic training helped 
to prepare him for his public career. ‘‘The questions we debated pro- 
vided a backgroun dof principles and training in research that is 
very useful today. I recall debates on the socialistic system vs. the 
capitalistic system, government regulation or government ownership 
of railroads, among others. Those subjects are connected in principle 
with many of the leading questions of today. Thinking of such sub- 
jects, digging into sources for material, formulating propositions, 
sifting arguments, weighing evidence—all these are invaluable prep- 
aration for public affairs. And similarly, ten, twenty, and thirty 
years from now, those who joust with the public questions of the 
day will find their training runs back to the college forums of today.’’ 
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Tournament 
Experiment 
With tons Pall College 
Debate Types 


South Dakota Epsilon 


For a number of years Sioux Falls College has held an invitational 
practice debate tournament in which eight to ten colleges in the east- 
ern section of the state have taken part. The tournament has been 
a one-day affair, with four rounds of debating and all debates have 
been strictly non-decision. 

The tournament was held this year on January 18, 19, and in keep- 
ing with a suggestion that we should attempt more experimental work 
in our speech program, we determined to vary the form of our tourna- 
ment. Since this meet is frequently the first of the year for most of 
the institutions involved, it has served as a trial ground for new cases 
and has provided debaters with the opportunity of seeing what other 
schools are doing with the question. In order to offer a more thor- 
ough study of the proposition, we determined to set up the tourna- 
ment in a way to provide as many approaches to the question as pos- 
sible. 

Accordingly, the meet was arranged in five rounds. The first round, 
held on Friday evening, was an extemporaneous speaking contest 
with topics chosen from some phase of the debate question. A list of 
twenty-five topics was sent to each school in advance, and on the eve- 
ning of the contest each speaker drew three topics one hour before 
the contest and selected one as the subject of an eight minute speech. 
Following the speeches each speaker was asked one question concern- 
ing his topic by another speaker. 

On Saturday, four rounds of debates were held. In the first round, 
the Direct Clash Plan of Debate was used in order to center attention 
on the issues of the question. The second employed the Problem Solv- 
ing Method for the purpose of placing emphasis upon the solution 
phase of the problem. The Heckling Plan was used in the third round 
to give debaters opportunity to expose weaknesses in their opponent’s 
reasoning. The fourth round of debate was carried on in the formal 
or conventional method. The debates were all non-decision. 

The extemporaneous contests were the only events judged. Sioux 
Falls has two Toastmaster’s and one Toastmistress Club among the 
business and professional men and women of the city. These three 
clubs provided us with an interested panel of judges for the extem- 
poraneous contests. The lion’s share of honors in this event was cap- 
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tured by Augustana College of Sioux Falls. In the men’s division: 
James Powell of Augustana ranked first, with Robert Snooks of 
Augustana, second, and Leonard Wilson, Sioux Falls College, third. 
In the women’s division: Helen Bekke of Augustana ranked first, 
with Mildred Oines of South Dakota State, second and Lois Shefte, 
Yankton College in third place. 

This novel tournament proved successful in several respects. First, 
the variation in type of approach from round to round kept interest 
at a high level. In previous years we had noticed a lag of interest 
in the later rounds under the conventional system. 

Secondly, the change in method served to vary the approach of the 
debater and called for a more extemporaneous performance. The 
variation of approach also helped to open up more angles of the ques- 
tion and led to a more thorough analysis of the subject. 

Of the forms of debate used, the heckling method seemed the most 
popular, but favorable comments were heard concerning all of the 
methods used. 

There were a number of weaknesses apparent in this tournament 
that could be eliminated in another such meet. Many of the teams 
had had insufficient time to experiment with some of the forms of 
debate and were sometimes as much concerned with methods as with 
materials. An earlier announcement of the tournament would remedy 
this situation. Also, the extemporaneous speaking topics were not 
placed in the hands of the various speakers early enough to insure 
adequate advance preparation. But in spite of these weaknesses, this 
tournament was definitely the most popular of the eight practice 
tournaments we have held, and it offers one approach in making the 
early season practice tournament more valuable as an educational 
program for the debater. 


LL 


Radio's 
Speech 
Problem 


{From CBS Listeners’ Guide] 


Everybody in radio worries about words—spoken words. So much 
has been written about the difficulties of pronouncing gems like 
Szombathely and orthoepy that listeners may believe the uncommon 
names and words are the base of radio’s word problem. These odd 
ones are really just the ornaments that catch the eye. They are 
often troublesome, but the great problem is to write and to read aloud 
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ordinary English sentences so that they are sensible and agreeable 
spoken English. 

The announcer’s problem of reading aloud is a problem of acting. 
He can’t be natural; he must act natural. In relaxed normal Ameri- 
ean speech, final phrases are often lost (the ‘‘dropsy,’’ we call it at 
485) and sounds are often so slurred that the radio voice, without the 
aid of gestures and sight and neighborly experience, just does not 
make sense. An announcer, like any other actor, must overact to 
seem natural. The bad actor so overacts, that he is obviously un- 
natural and ‘‘ham.”’ 

Hundreds of announcers who have had at least two years of experi- 
ence at other stations come to take the CBS auditions in New York. 
A typical audition script has about 1300 words of which only 27 are 
outside of common experience. The candidates are handed the script 
at least two hours before the audition. They may ask any questions 
they please. They have access to dictionaries including CBS’s World 
Words, and they are given a list of the pronunciations of the 27 ‘‘dif- 
ficult’’ words and of 18 others that may seem to the newcomer to be 
traps. We don’t want him to believe that he must strain for new and 
uncomfortable pronunciations of Asia, Columbia, either, Japanese, 
Mrs., and others that may tempt the ham in us all and cause an an- 
nouncer to stumble or ‘‘fluff.’’ 

The script of 1300 words is made up of nine different kinds of copy, 
each with a line of direction: ‘‘You are selling war bonds—you are 
persuasive, your voice carries a note of urgency ;’’ ‘‘You are in the 
broadcasting booth at Carnegie Hall in New York, ready to an- 
nounce today’s concert ;’’ ‘‘You are introducing a folk singer—you 
are folksy, sincere, and simple ;’’ and so on. The announcer is asked 
to show how he would read copy with lines like these: “But the 
value of their heroic achievements cannot be computed . . . nori can 
the value of the pain, blood and mental anguish they endured... 
all these things are literally priceless ... ;’ “And the girls in 
those parts have a way to catch a husband... ;’ “And what waf- 
fles they are... crisp and light!... 3’ “The stars have gone and 
only a thin ghost of a moon rides the rim of the night! There is no 
breeze ... just darkness and silence .. .” 

There are of course foreign names in the news and in the music 
sections like Civitavecchia, Caen, L/Apres-midi Wun Faune, and 
somewhat uncommon English forms like Cymbeline and Decameron. 
But the ability to follow phonetic directions in pronouncing foreign 
names and unfamiliar English is only a grace which must be added 
to the fundamental skill of reading aloud well. The basic radio tech- 
nique is how to read aloud so as to sound like a cultivated American 
speaking appropriately.— W. Cabell Greet. 
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President's 


Page MARTIN J. HOLCOMB 


During this semester many of our local chapters are having the 
pleasant experience of increased membership through the return to 
the campus of former colleagues who now have completed several 
years of service in the armed forces. On behalf of the National Coun- 
cil I hereby wish to extend to all of our Pi Kappa Delta veterans 
of World War II a most sincere ‘‘Weleome Home.’’ We thank God 
that you survived the perils of war and returned safely again to your 
local campuses. We deeply appreciate all that you did for your 
country and for us, and we pay you tribute for your heroie services. 
We know that Pi Kappa Delta will now experience renewed vigor and 
enthusiasm because of having you as active members again in our 
organization. We shall be very glad to see you at our National Con- 
vention next spring. 

May I suggest to each local chapter that your spring banquet be 
made an occasion of special honor to your returned veterans. Too, 
it would be fitting that you also have a memorial service for former 
members who will never come back from the battle fields. As you 
realize, there are possibilities for the use of various speech types, if 
your banquet is of the nature just suggested. Next spring we plan to 
pay fitting tribute to our Pi Kappa Delta ‘‘gold stars’’ at our Victory 
Convention by having a special service in their honor. For that oc- 
easion, we wish to have a complete list of all Pi Kappa Delta casual- 
ties. Kindly complete the records of your own local chapters and for- 
ward to our National Secretary-Treasurer the names of all former Pi 
Kappa Delta members in your school who gave their lives in the 
recent World War. 

All of us will read with much interest the reports of the Provincial 
or Inter-Provincial Conventions that are being held now during March 
and April. We hope that each local chapter will have a large dele- 
gation in attendance at these Conventions. The National Council 
extends to each group its best wishes for a most enjoyable and success- 
ful convention. We suggest that at your business meetings you dis- 
cuss our next National Convention and draw up a set of resolutions 
incorporating whatever recommendations you wish to make regarding 
our program at next spring’s Convention. Forward such recommen- 
dations either to George Finley or to myself. 

The National Council will hold a two-day session at Greeley, Colo- 
rado, late in April or early in May. There are a number of import- 
ant Pi Kappa Delta problems that should be discussed at length. 
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Too, we need to begin now to make the detailed plans for our National 
Convention next spring. Therefore, we consider it advisable to have 
a meeting of the members of our National Council as soon as possible. 
We welcome suggestions both from individuals in our organization 
and from the Provincial and Inter-Provincial Conventions being held 
this spring regarding the matters you believe should be considered at 
the meeting of our National Council. You may send your sugges- 
tions to any of the members of the Council. 

Before another issue of THe Forensic is published, our school year 
will be drawing to a close. Therefore, I wish to urge each local chap- 
ter to initiate as many new members as possible and to send your 
membership applications to George Finley in ample time for him 
to send you the membership cards before the school year ends. Don’t 
forget that students also may qualify for membership through partici- 
pation in community-speaking activities. Our communities need and 
appreciate such services. Let’s not reduce our participation in such 
activities even though competitive forensic opportunities are on the 
increase now because of the gradual elimination of travel restrictions. 


Collins Again 


Treads 
The Boards 


Prof. Sherod J. Collins, member of the National Council from 
Kirksville, Missouri, has again donned the Sock and Buskin in the 
**Dark of the Moon.’’ Prof. Collins created the role of Pa Allen 
when the play was first written and tried out as a student production 
at the University of Iowa theater. Later when the professional show 
opened in the Forrest Theatre in Philadelphia, January 24, 1945, 
Prof. Collins carried out the wish of Howard Richardson, one of the 
authors, by playing this leading character. He gave 120 perform- 
ances in Philadelphia, Washington, D. C., Boston, and on Broadway. 
His wife’s health called him back to Kirksville May 12 after the show 
had given 68 performances in New York City. 

He returned to his position as professor of speech and director of 
forensics at Missouri Theta. Meanwhile ‘‘Dark of the Moon’’ con- 
tinued its stage success. The producers still wanted the original Pa 
Allen. As his wife’s health had improved, Prof. Collins was able to 
obtain another leave from his classroom duties and rejoin the com- 
pany, which is now playing at the Chicago Theatre. 
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Where inconsistencies cease from troubling and logic is at rest 


‘‘The voice of democracy is as thrilling today as it was yesterday. 
In a conflict of ideas we can be supremely confident of victory. The 
important thing to remember is that.a war of ideas is not won by 
armies.’’—James Byrnes, Secretary of State. 


Who’d take the trouble to dispute with fools ’—Goethe. 


‘‘The speach that intendeth truth must be plaine and unpollisht: 
Who speaketh elaborately, but he that means to speake unfavorably ? 
That eloquence offereth injurie unto things, which altogether drawes 
us to observe it. As in apparell, it is a signe of pusillanimitie for 
one to marke himselfe, in some particular and unusuall fashion: so 
likewise in common speech, for one to hunt after new phrases, and 
unaccustomed quaint words, proceedeth of a scholasticall and childish 
ambition. Let me use none other than are spoken in the hals of Paris. 
—Montaigne. 


Without a knowledge of words there is no understanding men.— 
Sayings of Confucius. 


According to the statisticians, the exchange of words has not suf- 
fered from any restrictions, for the average man speaks 22,000 a day. 
This exchange must be largely on a free trade basis, for the speaker 
probably has to listen to more than that number. The home produc- 
tion evidently does not suffer from lack of a tariff to protect the 
native industry from competition with the cheap pauper labor of the 
backward areas on a lower living standard. For his 22,000 words the 
average speaker secures satisfaction for his daily needs—food, shelter, 
social exchange and companionship—although the cynic, of course, 
insists that most of the time he is merely batting his gums. 


People often feel themselves more in need of friendship and un- 
derstanding than of enlightenment. Words of kindness and sympathy 
sometimes accomplish more than logical argument. 


There was the new girl on our forensic squad. Her name was Madge. 
She came from the upper tier of counties. She began by splitting 
infinitives. Then she started dividing her time with her latest ‘‘pas- 
sion.’’ By Lent she was a schizophrenic. The sad story is not of- 


fered as proof that honesty is the best policy. 
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The shooting war is over, but another battle still rages, the eternal, 
never-ending battle for a better way of life. Our welfare and happi- 
ness are just as much at stake. Each one of us has been drafted. We 
are fighting for bread and honor, for liberty and security, for justice 
and right, for a better world and a brighter future. 

The returning service man wants a place in civilian life, a job, and 
a home. He wants an education that will prepare him for the world 
in which he is going to live, not a rehash of old discounted formulae, 
not a refurbishing of ancient prejudices, but a brave new attempt to 
examine all things without blinding biases, and a willingness to accept 
the good, no matter under what label it originally appeared. 

We are fighting for tolerance at home and understanding abroad. 
If you believe that every American citizen has an equal chance for 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, you are living in an ivory 
tower. There are foreign groups which we try to keep in the poorly 
paid class to do our scavenger work; there are minority groups that 
are still socially ostracized; and woe betide the family of the wrong 
color which tries to settle on the wrong side of the tracks. 

If man could but speak face to face with his fellow man in this 
war weary world, the ominous war clouds beginning to show again 
on the horizon would disappear. We hear again of ‘‘living room,’’ 
‘*future security,’’ and ‘‘national honor,’’ the same old inflamma- 
tory devices that blind, ambitious leaders have used to goad their 
people into unnecessary wars. 

In America, land of plenty, citadel of democracy, there should be 
a decent job for every returning soldier who wore a uniform in de- 
fense of his fatherland. There should be social justice and economie 
security. 

But another citizen army must fight for it, if this better way of 
life is to become a reality. This time the battle will not be waged 
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with tank and atomie bomb. It will be fought in public gatherings, 
around conference tables, and in legislative assemblies. It will re- 
quire men and women who are trained in the art of straight thinking 
and forceful expression. 

In this world of free choice, where man is his own master, there is 
no guarantee that right will prevail. To yoke to it the necessary 
might, it must have the consecrated support of strong men. It must 
have for its advocates men who can speak ably and well. If democ- 
racy and tolerance had been supported by leaders with the platform 
wizardry that Hitler had at his command, the flags of Russia, Great 
Britain, and the United States would probably not be flying over 
Berlin today and the Nazi leaders would not be fighting for their 
lives in the Nurenberg courtroom. 

Peace hath its victories, but they will not be won by fire and sword. 


Western Association 
of 
Teachers of Speech 


The speech tournament of the Western Association of Teachers of 
speech, scheduled for Lose Angeles City College, April 19-20, includes 
some novel features. 

First, there is a pentathlon. It consists of contests in extempore 
speaking, impromptu, oratory, afterdinner speaking, interpretative 
reading, special speaking, and a panel on speech and speech teaching. 
Each speaker must enter the extemp and panel, but he may select his 
other events. At the end the scores are to be added and the best all- 
round speaker selected. 

Second, there will be a one-person debate. The affirmative will be 
given two minutes to define the question. The judge then has five 
minutes to determine if the affirmative and negative are agreed upon 
the definition. Then the affirmative and negative each have ten min- 
utes for constructive argument, after which each will have six minutes 
to cross-question the other. After a five minute recess, the negative 
will begin the rebuttals. Each speaker will have five minutes. 

Third, in some of the contests the contestants will rate themselves 
and their competitors. The coaches want to be in a meeting while 
the contests are going on. ' 

It should be added that there will be the standard contests in de- 
bate, extempore, oratory, and impromptu. 
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Chapter And 
Personal News 


Alabama 


Alabama College sent four debaters to the Savage Forensic Victory 
Meet at Oklahoma Theta, Southeastern State College, February 28, 
March 1.—The Alabamian. 


California 


The California Tournament association held a tournament at 
Pomona College, December 7-8. Results were as follows: 

Oratory: Men: Tyler McDonald, Pepperdine, first; Culver H. 
Nelson, Pasadena Junior College, second. Women: Lillian Kovar, 
Pasadena Junior College, first; Joyee Cook, U. C. L. A., second. 

Extempore: Men: ..Tyler McDonald, Pepperdine; Floyd Settle, 
Pepperdine ; Ephraim Konigsburg, U. 8. C. Women: Marjorie Sew- 
ell, Pepperdine; Mildred Carmen, U. S. C.; Annette Dolinsky, U. C. 
L. A. 

Impromptu: Men:.. Tie: Tyler McDonald, Pepperdine, and Eph- 
raim Konigsburg, U. 8S. C.; Floyd Settle, Pepperdine, third. Women: 
Annette Dolinsky, U. C. L. A.; Anita Noreop, U. 8. C.; and Mildred 
Carmen, U. S. C. 

Interpretation: Men: Ralph Kelley and Earl Leake, both of Pep- 
perdine. Women: R. Ansen, U. S. C.; K. Hughes and M. Miller, 
both of Pepperdine. 

Debate: Men: Five teams tied for first with one loss in six 
rounds: Pepperdine, College of the Pacific, U. 8. C., and two U. C. 
L. A. teams. Women: Pepverdine, U. S. C. and U. C. L. A., with 
one loss in six rounds, tied. 


Illinois 


The Illinois Intercollegiate Oratorical Association held its annual 
contests in Oratory and Extempore speaking at Eureka College, Feb- 
ruary 15-16, with the following results: 

Men’s oratory: 1—Kenneth Bryson, Northern Illinois State Teach- 
ers of DeKalb, ‘‘ Restless Were the Gods.’’ 2—‘‘Losing to Find,”’ 
Tom Basich, Augustana. 3—‘‘Your Child and Mine,’’ Brooks San- 
ders, Wheaton. 

Women’s oratory: 1—‘‘The Symphony of Hate,’’ Lou Ann Lloyd, 
Illinois Wesleyan. 2—‘‘Cleaning Our House for World Unity,’’ Mar- 
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garet Tomlinson, Lake Forest. 3—‘‘It’s a Crime to Use the Jails,’’ 
Marjorie Johnson, Illinois State Normal. 

Men’s extempore: 1—Arthur Lewis, Wheaton. 2—Herman Sied- 
schlog, North Central. 3—Wendell Wright, Illinois State Normal. 

Women’s extempore: 1—Winifred Barnes, Eureka. 2—Mary 
Jane Eaton, Northern State Teachers. 3—Ella Anderson, Wheaton. 

Kenneth Bryson and Lou Ann Lloyd will represent Illinois in the 
Interstate Oratorical Contest at Northwestern University, April 25 
and 26. 

‘‘Labor problems in the United States’’ was the subject for extem- 
pore speaking.— Winifred Barnes, Secretary. 

There will be a joint Missouri and Wisconsin-Illinois Provincial 
Convention at James Millikin University, Decatur, Illinois, April 11- 
13. There will be contests in discussion and poetry reading in addi- 
tion to the usual competition in debate, oratory, and extempore speak- 
ing. Augustana, Illinois Xi, was represented at the Northwest De- 
bate Tournament, by two teams in both the men’s and women’s tour- 
naments. The men met at College of St. Thomas, the women at 
Macalester.—Martin J. Holcomb. 

The Eta chapter at Illinois State Normal University was repre- 
sented at the Whitewater, Wisconsin, State Teachers College Forensic 
tournament March 8. On March 1, the chapter also sent two teams to 
Indiana State Teachers College tournament at Terre Haute. Ramon 
Hanson and Wendell Wright, the negative team, went through this 
tournament undefeated.—The Vidette. 


Pat Gehle, Illinois Alpha at Wesleyan, was ranked one of the five 
top debaters at the Terre Haute, Indiana, tournament. There were 
twenty-eight schools representing eight states. Pat and his teammate 
Jean Campbell were undefeated. Lou Ann Lloyd placed fourth in 
oratory and Louise Tonigan fourth in extempore.—The Argus. 


Marjorie Johnson, Loraine Bailey, Allegra Gulon, and Rosemary 
Browne, representing Illinois State Normal University at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Forensic meet February 22-3, all received excel- 
lent ratings.—The Vidette. 


Illinois State Normal University was host to a two-day forensic 
meet January 12-3. The Illinois Wesleyan debaters went through un- 
defeated. Augustana won seventeen debates against seven losses.— 
The Argus. 


June Berg and Louise Anderson, Augustana, Illinois Xi, lost to 
Concordia, Minnesota Zeta, in the finals of the Northwestern debate 
tournament at College of St. Thomas, March 15-16. Fifty teams from 
seven states participated.—Augustana Observer. 
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Iowa 


Prof. Cunera Van Emmerik, member of the National Council from 
Central College, Iowa, took four representatives to the University of 
Nebraska forensic meet February 22-3. This was the largest meet 
since the war. There were 72 debate teams, 129 people in discussion, 
17 orators, 19 extempore speakers, and 13 newscasters.—The Central 
Ray. 


Professor Floyd W. Lambertson, for seventeen years in charge of 
speech instruction and forensics at the Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, passed away in the summer of 1945. Professor 
Lambertson received his A.B. degree from Albion College, his M.A. 
at Northwestern University, and his Ph.D. at the State University of 
Iowa. In addition he did three years of graduate work at Boston Uni- 
versity. He was the outhor of texts in the field of public speaking, 
debating, and oratory. Dr. Lambertson was a member of Pi Kappa 
Delta and a former coach of forensics at Dakota Wesleyan.—The 
Gavel. 


Michigan 

The annual state debate tournament of Michigan was held in East 
Lansing on Saturday, February 16. Four teams from Hope College 
participated, under the guidance of Dr. William Schrier, who, to- 
gether with Dan Fylstra, a graduate member of Pi Kappa Delta, 
judged several of the debates. 

The custom in Michigan is to divide the contest into two parts, the 
league for experienced debaters and the tournament for those with 
less experience. Harriet van Donkelaar, president of the local chap- 
ter; Alice Laughlin, vice president; Ruth Ellison and Edith MeMul- 
lin, both members of Pi Kappa Delta, represented Hope in. the league 
division. Each team won two out of three debates, thus tying with 
Wayne University and Albion College for first place. Joanne Decker, 
the corresponding secretary of the chapter, debated with less experi- 
enced colleagues in the tournament division. 

On Friday, February 22, the four league debaters left for Man- 
chester, Ohio, for debates there on Saturday. The same league de- 
baters attended this tournament and won four out of eight debates. 

Now debate for the Pi Kappa Delta members on Hope’s campus is 
over. But we are looking forward to a bigger year ahead and hope 
that it may culminate in a National Convention.—Joanne Decker. 


A course in general sematics is being offered during the spring sem- 
ester by Dr. Wilbur Moore, of the Department of Speech of Central 
Michigan Colleeg of Education. The course has the cooperation of 
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the English, Speech, and psychology departments of the college and 
carries credit in any of these departments, etc. (Dr. Wilbur Moore is 
a member of the National Council of Pi Kappa Delta.) 


Minnesota 


Concordia, Minnesota Zeta, again sponsored its annual Red River 
Valley Forensic tournament February 7-9. Charles White and Norris 
Christ, River Falls, Wisconsin Delta, won the men’s debate tourna- 
ment; with John Bradley and Louis M. Daniel of the same chapter 
second. Donald Hess and Roger Johnson of St. Olaf were third. 
Dona Kemling and Patricia Lanegran, Macalester, Minnesota Alpha, 
won the women’s division. Joan Hardy and Anne Verlen, Eau Claire 
(Wisconsin) Teachers, were second; and Pauline Mattson and Doris 
Tanner, St. Olaf, third. Louis M. Daniel also won the men’s orator- 
ical contest. The victor in the women’s contest was Joan Heinz of 
Concordia. Arnold D. Wasson, representing Ellendale (North Da- 
kota) Teachers, won the men’s extempore. Norma Lillo of Concordia 
won the women’s contest. 


Missouri 
‘‘The chapter directory has Tarkio listed with the incorrect presi- 
dent—Raymond Tiermeyer is our present president.’’ — Beatrice 


Forbes, Secretary. 

East Central, Oklahoma Eta, debaters participated in the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma practice tournament February 14. Ben Epperson 
and Rudy Hargrave, who won three out of four debates, were among 
those awarded the highest ratings at the tournament February 21-23. 
—The East Central Journal. 

Two Oklahoma Iota speakers from Central State Teachers partici- 
pated in the University of Oklahoma symposium February 14 on 
‘*How Can Labor-Management disputes best be settled ?’’—The Vista. 

Oklahoma Theta, Southeastern Teachers, sponsored an open forum 
January 21 on compulsory military service. The meeting opened 
with a presentation of the Army’s plan for training. Members of the 
forum discussed the question and then opened the meeting to the vet- 
erans, businessmen, students and faculty attending —The Southeast- 
ern. 


NEBRASKA INTERCOLLEGIATE FORENSIC 


Kearney State Teachers College was the principal winner in the 
Nebraska Intercollegiate Forensic Association contest held at Nebraska 
Wesleyan March 15-16. 
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Men’s oratory: Bob Parkins, Kearney ; Juan Illueca, Wesleyan. 

Women’s oratory: Ella Mae Sizer, Kearney ; Jean O’Connell, Wes- 
leyan. 

Men’s discussion: (A) Jim Ross, Doane; Bernard Prott, Wes- 
leyan; Frank Bell, Kearney, all tied. (B) E. Saunders, Doane; H. 
Schloss, Wesleyan ; B. Field, Omaha; J. Mitchell, Kearney. 

Women’s discussion: Dona Johnson, Wayne; Enid Rudd, Wes- 
leyan; Joann Kramer, Hastings. 

Men’s Extempore: John Mitchell, Kearney ; John Low, Wesleyan; 
Chester Dillie, Omaha. 

Men’s debate: Wesleyan, first; Kearney and Doane tied for sec- 
ond. 

Women’s debate: Wesleyan; Hastings —World Herald. 


Nebraska will be represented in the Old Line Oratorical Interstate 
Oratorical contest at Northwestern April 25-26 by two Kearney, Neb- 
raska Zeta, speakers. Ella Mea Sizer will present ‘‘That God Forgot 
to Wind”’ in the women’s contest. Bob Parkins, a freshman, with 
the oration ‘‘ Weep No More My Lady,’’ will speak for the men. 

When Coach Harold L. Ahrendts came to Kearney in 1942, he said, 
‘*Give me two years to start winning state speech contests.’’ He was 
speaking about the tough Nebraska competition where Nebraska Wes- 
leyan seemed to have a monoply on state orators and produced speakers 
who also won more than their share of the national contests. There 
was also Hastings, a college which has always ranked high in the na- 
tional rating of Pi Kappa Delta schools. He broke into the winning 
column last year with John Mitchell, who went to the semi-finals in 
the national contest.—The Antelope. 


North Carolina 


The state universities of Florida and North Carolina, Lenoir Rhyne, 
and Carson Newman won the chief honors in the South Atlantie and 
Southeastern tournaments at Lenoir Rhyne, North Carolina Delta, 
March 7-9. The University of Florida men won the debate tourna- 
ment and first in four individual contests. The University of North 
Carolina gathered six firsts and four seconds. Lenoir Rhyne broke 
even in debate but won nine individual contests and was second in 
thirteen.—The Lenoir Rhynean. 


Oklahoma 
SEVENTEENTH SAVAGE FORENSIC 


The Seventeenth Savage Forensic was the largest in history. There 
were representatives from twenty-nine institutions in six states. En- 
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tries in the different divisions ran high. Debate: Senior College 
Division: men—19; women—10. Junior college, men—27 ; women— 
14; mixed—10. Public discussion—29; book review—12; story tell- 
ing—18; impromptu speech—30; poetry reading: men—26; women 
—37. Bible reading—44; after-dinner speaking—32; radio speak- 
ing: men—28; women—28. Oratory: men—23; women—12. Ex- 
temp. men—44; women—23; institutional toast—16. 

The results: Debate: Senior College: Men: Charles Wellborn 
and Charles McGregor, Baylor; Norris Fellows and Virgil Anderson, 
Drury ; Women: Beverly Dalfares, Dot Hilliard, Judith Mouton, Mar- 
velle MeMillan, Mamie Jo Sandefur, and Anne Gives, all of South- 
western Louisiana Institute, constituted the three teams which got 
into the finals and were tied for first. 

Junior College: Men: Calvin Webb and Robert Alcorn, Baylor; 
Bob Farrar and Bill Fain, Abilene Christian College; Women: Vir- 
ginia Brannan and Ruth B. Rimmer, Southern Methodist ; Thelma E. 
Hokey and Barbara Hansard, East Central State. Mixed: Deward 
Finch and Earlene Johnson, Bethany-Peniel; Edmond Reggie and 
Fannie DeJean, Southwestern Louisiana Institute. 

Men’s oratory: Charles Wellborn, Robert D. Alcorn, and Eddie S. 
Gausted, all of Baylor. Women’s oratory: Fannie L. DeJean, South- 
western Louisiana Institute; Elizabeth Crawford, North Texas; Mer- 
velle McMillan, Southwestern Louisiana. 


Men’s poetry, Jom Brown, Phillips University ; Ray Corvin, Okla- 
homa University; James W. Nichols, Abilene Christian. Women’s 
poetry: Elaine Sanford, Bethany-Peniel; Fannie DeJean, Southwest- 
ern Louisiana; Myra Jean Guthrie, Southeastern. 

Bible reading: Jim Brown, Phillips; Fay Kirkpatrick, Abilene 
Christian ; Bill Baker, Harding. 

Story telling: Juadine Stallings, Southeastern State; Pat Wise, 
Southwest Missouri; Betty Wagner, St. John’s. 

Book review: Charles Jones, Texas Christian; Juadina Stallings, 
Southeastern State; Addie Lou Parris, Alabama College. 

Public discussion: Edmond Reggie, Southwestern Louisiana; Jua- 
dina Stallings, Southeastern State; Vern Ross, Phillips. 

Impromptu: Juadina Stallings; Ben Hearn, Texas Christian ; Bill 
Smith, Harding. 

After dinner: Max Kirkland, and T. W. McCown, both of South- 
western Institute of Technology; Beverly Dalferes, Southwestern 
Louisiana. 


Men’s radio: Jim Brown, Phillips U.; Edmond Reggie, S. L. I.; 
Max Kirkland. 
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Women’s radio: Barbara Hansard, East Central; Joan Taylor, 
Tulsa; Marianna Parsons, Alabama College. 

Men’s extemp: Jim Brown, Phillips U.; Ben Hearn, T. C. U.; 
Charles Wellborn, Baylor. 

Women’s extemp: Betty Massman, Oklahoma U.; Melba Shelby, 
Oklahoma Baptist ; Ruth Rimmer, 8. M. U. 

Institutional toast: Janie Teipel, North Texas; Troy Knowles, Ok- 
lahoma U.; Addie Lou Parris, Alabama College. 

Short story: Dot Hilliard, 8S. L. I.; Beverly Delferes, S. L. L; 
T. W. McCown, 8. I. T. 

Original poetry: Beverly Delferes, 8. L. I.; Dot Hilliard, 8. L. I.; 
Elaine Sanford, Bethany-Peniel. 

The Sweepstakes trophy was awarded to Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute. Jim Brown, Phillips University, won the highest number 
of points in the men’s division. Juadina Stallings of Southeastern 
State College of Oklahoma was high among the women.—T.. A. Hous- 
ton. 


Oregon 


We had representatives from twenty-five high schools at our Lin- 
field tournament March 2-3, keen competition and an open race. The 
college tournament a week later marked a return to pre-war compe- 


tition. We attended and participated in the Junior college tourna- 
ment at the College of the Pacific tournaments. Our debate with 
the University of British Columbia in Vancouver will be published 
this spring in the H. W. Wilson Co.’s debate yearbook. The Oregon 
Alpha chapter recently conferred honorary membership on its presi- 
dent Dr. Harry L. Dillin. He is one of the youngest college presi- 
dents in the country and a very fine speaker.—Roy Mahaffey. 


South Dakota 


Augustana, South Dakota Eta, won the sweepstake honors in the 
South Dakota Collegiate Forensic Association’s tournament at Mit- 
chell, February 16. Doris Carey and Edward Booth of Northern 
State Teachers placed second in oratory and extempore speaking.— 
The Exponent. 


Tennessee Intercollegiate Forensic Meet 


Fifty-seven students from Maryville, Carson-Newman, David Lip- 
secomb, Bethel, Murfreesboro State Teachers, and Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute participated in the state meet which was held on the 
Tennessee Tech campus on January 31, and February 1, 1946. 
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In the men’s debate di- 
vision, Herman Pinkerton 
and James Bradshaw of 
Tennessee Tech were win- 
ners. John Briggs and 
David Campbell of Mary- 
ville College were second. 
Herman Pinkerton, Jr., 
and Thomas Johnson of 
Carson Newman tied for 
best individual debaters 
while Warren Jones of 
David Lipscomb came in 


for second. 
TENNESSEE TECH WINNERS In the women’s debate 
Seated, left to right: Eda Holmberg, Jean ee : 
Harris, and Sara Goodpasture. Standing: Her- division Sara Goodpasture 


man Pinkerton, Jr., and James BH. Bradshaw. 
and Jean Harris of Ten- 

nessee Tech tied with Audria Stinger and Miriam Wickham of Mary- 
ville for first. A Carson-Newman team, composed of Dorothy King 
and Mary Ruth Barker were second. Frances Roden from Carson- 
Newman was judged the best individual debater with Miriam Wick- 
ham of Maryville placing second. 

In men’s oratory Gene Cole of Carson-Newman was the winner 
with James E. Bradshaw of Tennessee Tech placing second. 

In women’s oratory, Eda Holmberg of Tenessee Tech was the win- 
ner. Mariannis Beales from Maryville was the second winner. 

In the men’s after dinner speaking, Harold Davis of Bethel and 
Bob Crawley of David Lipscomb were the first and second winners 
respectively. 


In women’s after-dinner speaking, Mariannis Beales from Mary- 
ville won first with Sara Goodpasture of Tennessee Tech placing sec- 
ond. 


In men’s extemporaneous, Lloyd Middleton from Murfreesboro 
State Teachers placed first with Bob Crawley from David Lipscomb 
taking second place honors. 

In women’s extemporaneous, Jean Harris of Tennessee Tech and 
Audria Stinger of Maryville were the first and second winners re- 
spectively. 

In men’s impromptu, first place was taken by John Briggs of 
Maryville and second by David McGregor of Bethel. 


In women’s impromptu, Eda Holmberg of Tennessee Tech was the 
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first place winner with Betty Scudder of Tennessee Tech and Miriam 
Wickham of Maryville tieing for second. 
In the debates, the affirmative won 26 and the negative won 22. 


Texas 


Glenn R. Capp, who was elected National President of Pi Kappa 
Delta at the Minneapolis convention and who resigned to enter the 
Service during the war, has been discharged and is back on the job 
at Baylor University as head of the Speech Department. He has in- 
vited the Province of the Lower Mississippi to meet at Waco this 


spring. 


Washington 


The Beta chapter, Seattle Pacific College, presented Clement May, 
character artist and humorist, in a recital of monologues from Dick- 
ens. The program was given January 11, at McKinley Auditorium. 
The proceeds went to the forensic budget. 

To date, The State College of Washington has held seventy debates, 
using twenty-five different debaters. We have won 39 and lost 31 
so far. We will probably have from sixty to seventy debates during 
the rest of the season. 

So far we have won one tournament at Spokane, won the women’s 
division of the Inland Empire, took second in the men’s division of 
the same, and one of our teams tied with two others for first in the 
Columbia Valley tournament. 

We have twenty-five active members in the chapter, and so far this 
year have had three (Doris Pierson, Sidella Clinger and Eugenia Mas- 
terson) advanced to Special Distinction. Doris Pierson (Special Dis- 
tinction) is president of the Associated Students of the State College 
of Washington. June Johnston (Honor) is Editor of the Evergreen, 
the college paper. Beverly Gregory (Fraternity) is a past editor of 
the Evergreen. 

Four of the five members of the Board of Regents of the State Col- 
lege are former debaters either here or elsewhere. Two of them 
(Johns Binns and Harry Goldsworthy) are members of this chapter. 

The enrollment of the State College jumped over a thousand with 
the beginning of the new semester, well over 3400 being enrolled at 
present. We are using trailers, prefab houses and have around one 
hundred students housed in the old gymnasium to take care of the 
overflow. 

The Department of Speech now has 119 majors enrolled, the largest 
number ever enrolled. Two new staff members, Homer S. Hanna, 
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former debate coach at the University of South Dakota, and Remo 
Fausti, former varsity debater here have been added to the staff and 
are giving some assistance with the forensic work.—W. H. Veatch. 


The Provincial Tournaments 


1. Province of the Plains. Maurice A. Hess, Governor. State Teach- 
ers College, Kearney, Nebraska, April 11-13. 
2. Province of Missouri, J. Dale Welsch, Governor, meeting with 
3. Province of Illinois, Vernon A. Utzinger, Governor. James Milli- 
kin University, Decatur, Illinois, April 11-13. 
Province of the Pacific, Weslie Lewis, Governor. College of the 
Pacific, Stockton, California. 
Province of the Sioux, George McCarty, Governor, meeting with 
Province of the Upper Mississippi, Evan E. Anderson, Governor. 
(Place and date unknown at time of printing.) 
Province of the Lakes, Dana T. Burns, Governor, meeting with 
Province of the Southeast, Herman Pinkerton, Governor. George- 
town College, Georgetown, Kentucky, April 18-19. 
Province of the Lower Mississippi, T. A. Houston, Governor. 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas, or Southeastern State College, 
Durant, Oklahoma. 
Other tournaments : 
East Central State College, Ada, Oklahoma, February 21-23. D. 
J. Nabors, Director. 
South Atlantic Forensic Tourney, Lenoir-Rhyne, Hickory, North 
Carolina, March 7-9. Albert Keiser, Director. 
The Savage Forensic Tourney, Southeastern State College, Durant, 
Oklahoma, First week of March, T. A. Houston, Director. 
Linfield Tournament, March 7-9, Linfield College, McMinnville, 
R. D. Mahaffey, Director, March 7-9. 


Herschel B. Sarbin, a senior at Western Reserve University, was 
recently announced as the winner of the National Peace Contest. He 
was awarded a cash prize of $2,500, and a trip to Washington, where 
he received the personal congratulations of President Truman. Sar- 
bin is twenty years old. He was active in debate and oratory during 
his high school days at Massillon, Ohio. He was valedictorian of his 
class. At Western Reserve he has been on the Dean’s List in scholar- 
ship throughout his college course. He has been president of the 
student council, the senior class, Reserve Rostrum, managing editor 
of the college annual, and a tennis champion. — Phi Epsilon Pi 
Quarterly. 
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